The Chit Service
public would have had full confidence. Sir Warren Fisher's
notable enquiries into the Gregory case and the Bullock
case are classic examples of the kind of forthright dealing
with the public out of which the right kind of confidence
develops. It is, I think, a pity that this method of full
communication is not followed in the rare, but usually
significant, instances in which the public is left dissatis-
fied by the course taken by the department concerned.
And this leads me to the insistence that just as the
maximum publicity is desirable for what may be termed
official thought, so is the maximum relation between
Civil Service and public desirable wherever the exercise
of a discretionary power, especially one that is secret in
its nature, is entrusted to a department. The whole
difference between public and private administration con-
sists in the fact that in the first sphere the citizen is
entitled to know the reasons for any decision by which
he is affected. That is why the Lord Chancellor's com-
mittee on Ministers' Powers recommended the publi-
cation of the Inspectors' Reports to the Ministry of
Health in such matters as slum clearance. That is why
I should like to see the conference upon aliens of a right
to appeal, say to a judge in chambers, against any decision
of the Home Secretary to refuse a certificate of naturaliza-
tion. The present system, in which the grounds for the
refusal are always denied, is unsatisfactory simply because
there are many instances in which the friends of an alien
may get the decision reversed by appealing from one
Home Secretary to his successor. The argument that
Parliament has conferred an absolute discretion in this
realm does not really take us very far. For the purpose
of Parliament is that the discretion should be rationally
used; and there are certainly many instances in
the curious habits of a particular official, wholly
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